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ABSTRACT - 

I 

*> * " \ - ■ ■> 

The purpose of the Practicuia was to develop strategies:, 
which would reduce the dropout rate of student attending 
Sp'alding Junior iiigh^ Unit I, Griffin, Georgia. Potential 
. dropouts were identified and specific strategies v;ere 
utilized, to counsel and assist students in solving problems 
which caused theiu to becorae potential dropouts. 

Soiiie of the strategies utilized v/ere: (1) Faculty 
intervention with dropout prevention plans, (2) Positive 
identification of ipotential dropouts, (3), Personal counsel- 
ing of ^?elected students, (4) Parental counseling, and 

(5) Placer-ent of students in a^lternative schools. p 

• - * . 

The dropout rate was reduced froiri 11.58 per cent to =i 

5^. 26 per cent as a result, of the strategics developed as 

part Qf thTr- Practicun. 7^ total of 23 of the 95 potential 

"i^enFf ri ecl^ rbpo renained"TfF^ ffi is" "y car'^ 

* In addition, tdacher attituaes towards the potential 
dropout has been improved. Also, the potential dropout has 
shown more interest in school activities as a result of the 
instituted strategies. 

This change in the dropout rate during the year of this 
practicum lends itself to a continuation for the coming year 



SPALDING JUWIOR ilIGH, UNIT I DROPOUT 
PI^VKNTIOir PROGRAM 

1 

, Joe-C. Wilson 

■' ' ■ I •,■ " 

I . INTRODUCTION 

The Griffin-Spalding County School System is not 
unlike niany other systems in the South which was 
caught up in che integration process in the early 1970 •s 
with 'little planning for the problems it faced. 

Spalding County is located approximately 30 miles 
south of Atlanta. The majority of its 40,000 people 
work in industrial plants with the exception o£ a f^w . 
farmers. The school popuJLation consists of approximately 
::12_^pOp stud^^ JJbs ethnic m^ is approximately _ 

70 per cent white and 30 per cent black. 

At the time when the system was ordered to . 
reorgani'iie or integrate, students were housed in a 

black junior high, a white junior high, a bl^ck high 

- /• ■ 

•'"Principal, Spalding Junior High, Unit I, Grij:fin, 
Georgia 30223; 818 stuacnts. 



• \ 

schorl, anfl a.v/hite high school. After the cburt order 

was hanciea uown/ t^^^ 
" ■ . >' \ 

of the Center for School Desegregation of the. University 

I • ft 

\ - ^ y 

ot Georgia to help in the reorganization study. 

At the conclusion^ of the study it was recoininended - 

that the present organization structure be adopted 

.which consists of the following: 

Seventh grade at Unit III (old black high school) 

Eighth grade at Unit II (old white junior high ^ 
scliool) ^ 

Ninth grade at Unit I (old Spalding County;^ High 
school) 

Tenth, Lleventh, and Twelfth grades at old white 
liigli school. 

From this organization each school has become a unit 
^within itself/ which is ' lievcd to be one of the main 

o 

causes for the high rate of dropouts after completion 

of the eighth grade. * ^ — — — — i 



THE PPDBLEM 



\ 



The sf of Georgia has led the nation for n^^any 
years in the number of students dropping out of school 
before high school graduation. Griff in-Spalding County 
System is one of the top; ten in retention rate, however 
a large number of students continue' to leave school as 
dropouts? Data shov; that Spalding Junior High School, 
Unit I, or ninth grade school , has higher dropout 
rate than the state average. It also furnishes the 
Griff i,n-Spalding County System with 25 per cent of its 
dropouts*C^ „ . 



to develop and impleruerit a plan "that would reduce .the 



It has been the top priority of this participant 




REVIEW OF THE LITERTiTURE 



The literature surveyed on the school dropout has 
been a great help in answering the question of Vv^hat 
can be done to save the potential dropout?" Although 
every .community is faced with a different set of problems 
the "dropout appears * to possess similar- characteristics in 
all coromunities . * * 



For clarification purposes the literature surveyed 
during the development of this Practicum is being divided 

into two groups as follows: \ 

. . . . 1 

I. Literature pertaining, to the identification of 

1 

, ' the dropout. • 

\ ■ 

II. Literature pertaining to the treatment of the 
dropoijt, 1 

1. -Idcntrf ication vOf the Dropout '1^ 

I 

Literature as it pertains to the identifica^tion of 
the potential dropout varies with each/; study • .Thofnburg-^ , 
in his study of entering freshmen in a rural Arizona high 
school from four ethnic groups, identified the potential 

. : ■ j 

■^Hershell D. Thornburg, An Investigation of Attitudes 
Tur.o ng Potent i al -Dropouts^roru minority Groups During~ 
Their Fresnnan Year m iiioh Sciiool, National Center for 
Research and Developii*ienc, U. Depar^nient of of health, 
Education, and Welfare, 1971-1972. 



/ 



dropout at the beginning of 'the academic 'y^^^ according 
to the following criteria: ta) if they were low in r 



•academic potential as.- measured by Academic. Promise Test, 
(b) if they were below average ia inteirigence ' as mea- 
sured by the Otis Quick., Scoring Test, (c) eighth grade 
teacher^ appraisal of., eacl;!- student, (d) attendance records^? 
(e) academic records, and (f) if they were overaged. • • 

According , to Van Dyke and jloyt"^, who. conducted^ 
extensive study of dropouts in Iowa schools, 'siy: main - ^ 

* * V 

characteristics associated with the potential dropout J ' 
were listed as. follows: 

1, They find school too difficu^Lt. . . 

2. Achievement, levQls , of the dropout, particularly 
in reading and mathematics, are below grade level*. 

'3.. Potential dropouts tend to feel unaccepted in the 
school environment. 

4. Frequent absenteeism rakes place. . 

5. Students f':lt psychologically dropped, or excluded. 

6. Students leave school at.,16, 'as most, states require 
attendance until age 16. 



2 ' 

L. A. van Dyke and K. B. Hoyt, The Dropout Problem in Iowa 

il igh Schools , Des Moines: Iowa State Department of Public 

Instruction, 1958, pp. ^9, 12, 19. 



in West Virginia, at the request of the State' Senate , 
' 3 . " . - . - 

Brennan found that the main ' causas of dropouts were due 

to failure, home circuins-tances , conflicts with^ teachers, 

need to work, n^rriage, and military service.. He recom- 

mended an industrial arts curriculmn should be instituted 

in all school districts as prevention. - ' 

Mock , working v^ith the Houston Independent School 
District, used as.a me^ans.of identification of €he 
potential dropouf the simple I. Q. score — 14 years old 
with two years retardation.. ^ ' " 1 ' ^ 

^ In a different approach to the problems' of s'^udents' 

in today's schools, Driekurs and Crey^ tend to blame 

adults for fear of too" much freedom; They state: 

^ V We Americans seem unable to deal yet with 

kind and amount of liberty that today's 
women, ^^childreH, Negroes , and labor unions are 

-attaining. We are looking to* the authoritarian 

■ • ■ ; . -* ^ . ^' 

• ^ - 

: — • ' - ■ . 

J ^ ' \ • 

Thomas J . Brennan, Industrial A'rts an d liigh School Dropout s, 
Charleston, W. Va.: West Virginia State Senate, 1/J63"~ 
4 . ' ■ 

Jozie H. Mock,* Re port on Talent Preservation of the. Junior 
Hig h Schools of Houston . Indepenacnt School District , A report 
made to tne iiou£=;toh Inaependent Scnool District, lbJ61, pp. 7. 
5' * 

M; D. Dreikurs and Loren Grey, A I^ew Approach to Discipl ine: 
Logical- Consequences . New York: McGraw-Hill, 19ol\ p. ly . — : . 



methods of bhe past .as a ynek: j tc rt:>."-Lue our ' " 
tension over this "issnae. ^i- r.-^. tzrcrj r:i^-- move- 



ments in politics y in ed"--^]r- ;n 
training have their roots • • 

The hate^we see growing aJilli:.: 
result. In reality- .therr' -i ' - 
v/hich cannot be curec by ., 



. tjiant-child 

;i3ar. 
. * iy: the - 

democracy 
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II, Treatment of the Diopout " 

When the dropout has been idii 
becomes a v^rj^ complex affair, il*^ 
plentiful but solving them b'eczKKe;5r 
'solutions usually have a tendency ^k. '^XN^.rA serut the training 
*and experience of the author or per . - . • ^ gentling .;\'hat is 
needed. ' * . - , ^ ^ 



. ' tx\a treatment 
;:jj:261ems are , . 
fliiicult. The 



Bernhardt.^ ^ in a study of* Chili . 

suggested: "The greatest need of . 

have faitn, trust, confidence, and > 

pr^eferably his own parents." z 



ce and Discipline 
.e&c:2nt is to 
c of someone, 



Yeager in his study 'of Adraini:i : i a' o and the Pupil 



states 



Not only must each youth upon 

find himself able to participa 

a * — 



^Kurt L. 'Eernhardt, Discipline and C i 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1962, p. '281. . ' 

7 . 

William A. Yeager, Administration i:. : 
.Harper ^nd Brqthers, 1949-1963, p.' f: . & 



ng adulthood 
ectively in 



Guidance , New 



:e Papil" , New York: 
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in the social life of his coaonunity, but he 
must bccone occupationally adjusted, performing 
the kind of'work which he is clearly qualified 
for. 



Sciiool dropouts, as proved by all studies, are those 
students who do not have- faith, trust, c^Sid confidence in 
themselves, thc^ peers, or teachers. Prograros of many 
kinds have been tried to restore confidence. Kilbane a3iid 

o 

Fleming , working in the Cleveland Public Schools, dDsigned 

f 

a project to rehabilitate ninth grade students centered 
around a v/orkshop setting. Programs in block scheduled 
instruction were integrated witfT vocational training. /»s 
a Tiotivating factor students ,v/ere paid on an hourly basis. 

A project developed by Uasley^ in the Spartanburg 

County South Carolina School System is very similar to 

this participant's plan for Spalding Junior High, Unit I. 

Easlcy states: 

The point is made that a dropout generally is 
Q person who does not sec his public education 
as related to his particular needs or goals. 
Kecoinmendations of the study are: (1) Csteiblish 
a rogularizea school- coiii;»unity input and feedback 
system to enable parents, students and conjnunity 



*^Warian» Kilbane and Margaret Fleming^ Production v;orkshop 
project , Clevelana, Ohio: Cleveland Public Schools, 1972. 

%dgar H. Las ley. Dropout Prevention Study of the 
Spartanburg City Schcols , l^ua rtaniiurg, s» C>; CITs/ 
CoiTitmnication ano Lcucation Services, Inc^, 1971. 

1 ;j 
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persons to provide both input and feedback ^ 
related to curriculum and teachin5 netoodo- 
• logics; (2) Institute a coiuprehensive ar.d 
coordinated pre -school prograra to diagnose, 
ren.euiate, and alleviate learning cifficultios 
in* pro-school children; ,(3) Provide e>:perieucc?5 
to ease tlie transition from eler.entary to 

j unior _ high schools ;.-_i4J Introduce_added _ 

vocational u.ajors and courses into the high 
school and* added acadeirdc offerings into the 
vocational scliool; (5) Establish a conprc- 
* hensivc Secondary Academy and Adult Education 
Center to afford opportunities for studehts 
seventeen years of age or older to attend 
classes that would earn high .school credit, 

Lichter, Ilapien, Seibert, and Shylansky*^^ report on 

a study of potential dropouts in the Chicago Public 

Schools . They used casework treatment for both student 

and parent in ottijnipts to retain the student in school. 

To study this situation, the Scholarship and Cuidance^ 

Association, a counseling agency specializing in the 

treatment of the eniotional and educational problems of 

adolescents, undertook a research project. It was designed 

as a study-in-depth, using casework treatment as the method 

of observation and data collection. The study centered 

around these issues: 

/ire there links between emotional and faniilial 
probl iiiS at home, undeyachievcii^cnt anQ behavioral 



Solomon O. Lichter, Jvlsie B. Hapicn, Frances M. Seibcrt, 
and i^xorris Skylcin 
Vress, 1962, pp. V, 41/ 51, 25b. 



1 f 
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problems at school, and dropping out of school? ^ 

Are school problems reactive to the nonlearning 
aspects cf school — the personalities of the 
teachers, school rules and regulations? 

How does tlie student use schc 3l as a battle- 

: ground to settle problems from other areas 

of his life? 

Can counseling, by resolving the emotipxiai 
problems, improve academic achievement ana 
behavior, and prevent premature schoolL lDa;ving? 

What are the earliest danger signals of emo- 
tional disturbance that can be most easily . 
detected in the classroom, v:hich forecast poor 
school adjustment in high school? 

The Scholarship and Guidance Association determined that 

five categories of major psychodynamic uses of school 

resulting in difficulty were sufficient for classification 

of the students: 

a. School difficulty resulting from unsuc- 
cessful handling of impulse or need. 

b. School difficulty resulting from maladaptive 
superego reactions, 

c. School difficulty resulting from the 
student's attempt to use school to resolve 
a conflict belonging to another area of 
life. 

d. School difficulty only one manifestation 
of a general personality problem. 

e* School difficulty resulting from reality 

problems . _ 



The Scholarship and Guidance Association agreed that 
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parent categories should vary only slightly to that of 

students. They list six categories: 

Parent Classification 

Student's school life exacerbating the 
parent's problem of impulse or need. 

Parents' involvement in the student's 
school life resulting from maladaptive 
reactions to the superego. 

Parents involvement in the student's 
schQol life resulting from an overvalued 
school ego-id^5Ql. 

Student's school life receiving no 
special focus; another element in the" 
parent's generalized personality dis- 
turbance. 

Parent -s reality problems affecting his 
involvement in the student's school life^ 

: ^ient's school life used by the parent 
in an attempt to resolve a personality 
conflict belonging to another. 

After completion of the treatment of the 107 students 
identified^ the agency reported that casework treatment 
had helped* Seventy-seven per cent of those identified 
as dropouts reinaincci in school. 

In the book, Profile of the School Droyout , the 
writers are highly critical of present day 7Vn;erican 
schools. They find the schools 'at fault in their ability 
t:a^cduca£e"^^ drop5uE~ and the He ultu rally 



b. 



c. 



d. 



e . 



f . 
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::disadvantagGd student. Friedenberg^''-, in his paper "/m 
Idealogy of School Vv'ithdrawal , " states thati "So far as 
I know, public support of education in this country has 
never been justified on the grounds that education was 
beneficial to the individual student." • ' c 

Paul Goodiaan-'-^ in his contribution to Profile of 
the School Dropout states : 

At present^ our society does not knov; how 
to cope v/ith these youth , and really isn't 
interested, i fear that most of the concern 
for the dropout is because they are a nuisance 
and a -threat and can't be socialized by 
existing machinery. . 

The literature of all authprs reviev;ed appear to 
have many of the sarae ideas, the same concerns, and the 
same desire to see improvements made to improve the 
retention rate of students throughout the nation. Of all 
the authors studied by this participant, Daniel Schrieber-^^ 
in his, paper on work exp.erience, included in Profile of 
School Dropout , says it best: 



^^Edgar Z. Friedenberg, ''An Idealogy of School Withdrawal," 
P rofile of the School Dropout , hew York: Random house, 
1967, p. iO. 

I2paul Goodman, "The Universal Trap," Profile of the School 
Dropout , Kew YorKs Rapaxpn^H^^^^ jLl^ 

^"^Daniel Schrieber, "\vork Experience Programs," Profile of 
the School Dropout , Wcw York: Random House, 1967, pp. 272- 
273, 

17 
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The failure to secure and hold a job is a 
severe blow to anyone; the blow is more 
severe to the -dropout, to the schpol failure, 
to alienated youth. When he was in school 
he learned that he was good at nothing. Now 
he is told in no uncertain terms that he is 
good for nothing, 



He recprrjiiends that school-based work experience 
programs be established to give the maladjusted student 
a chance to becor.ic a pairt of the American raain stream. 
These prograras , he says, ^ will: 

1. Encourage and permit alienated youth 
to improve their self images and self 
concepts \ 

2. Enable them to learn and exercise 
self^-discipline and to develop proper 
work habitsD and work^^attitudes. 

-> 

3'. 'Enable them to attain at least -minimum 
levels of education and work skills 
which are marketable. - 

4. Offer alienated youth opportunities to 
relate themselves with and to other 
persons and encourage them to do so. 

; ""S. Give direct and indirect sr.tisf action 
to the individual in knowing that he 
can both undertake and complete a job 
satisfactorily. 

Cervantes^f in hi^ study^ of causes and cures of the 
dropout centered his study on five general hypotheses. 



14 > * ' 

:.r- Luciw>: ;F .-, Cox^i^nt^S::,^:- ^^!^ Dr^ 

Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1966, p. 3. 
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These areas seem to encon;pass most of the characteristics 
of the potential dropout.. In conclusion/ he points out 
sevpral valid things that the school, family, and 
community can do for the potential dropout. 



The five hypotheses as stated are: - 

(1) The Family of the Dropout : The dropout 
is reared in a family v;hich has less 
solidarity, less primary relatedness, 
and less paternal influence than does 
the family in which the graduate is 
reared. ^ 

(2) * The Friend-Fcinily System ; The dropout 

IS brought up in a family which has 
fewer close friends and fewer "problem- 
free" friends than docs the fairdly in ' 
whi^h the graduate- is brought up. 

(3) The Peer Group s The dropout's personal 
Jriends will be ti'pically not approved 

. his parents. The resulting "inde- 
pendent youth culture" of the dropout 
will be in sharp contrast to the youth 
culture of the graduate whose frrehds 
are parentally approved and thus 
integrated witti tiie adult culture. 

(4) School Experiences : The dropout was in 
trouble at school wnen he terminated his 
education and was but slightly involved 
in any school-related activities through- 
out Ixis academic career. . 

(5) ThcFuatic 7ip||^erccption Test rrotocols ; Our 
hypothesis Is that the phantasy life of 
the dropout as manifested by the TAT is 
more characterized by unrestrained Id 
thei.ies and that of the graduate more 

^ characterized* by restrained superego^ 



themes. The youth culture of the dropout 
will prove to be a culture of revolution, 
aggression, frustration, and protest; in 
tlie words of Conant, it will be found to 
be "explosive ... It is social dynamite." 

• A 19 73 publication of the Department of Health, 
Education, and IVelfare*'-^ suimarlzes 12 dropout prevention 
projects as follows: • ^ - 



1. 


Project ARISE, Tuskeegee , Alcibairia 




1 ro jcct: ' riAv^i\ , uaKXanci , calx fcrr^ia 


3. 


Project OUTIUCACIi^ Sheridan Colorado 


4. 


Project ;i/vS, liarrford, Connecticut 


5. 


Project VIII, Paducah, Kentucky 




Project iCAPS, Baltin.ore, Maryland 


7. 


Project PROCESS, Fall River, Massachusetts 


8. 


Project NALAC, Detroit ,. Michigan 


9. 


* * 

Project STAY, St. Louis, Missouri 


10. 


Project LMEHGE, Dayton, Ohio . 


11. 


Adult Attitude and Student Prevention Prograr., 
Pine Ridge, South Dakota 


12. 


Project GADRE, Seattle, Washington ' ' 



This participant v;as Superintendent of Macon County 
Schools, Tuskeegee, Alabama in 1969 when the project was 

^^U. S. Department of Health, Educ atio n, and v /elfare, 

" Pigsl^ ve - App r bat^ "Dropoxi t^P re Vc n t"io n 7" 1 9 7 3~. 

20 
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written and was familiar with many of the problems which 
existed^ at that time.. ' . n 

■ < ■ * ■ • 

Project ARISE set about Arranging for Reorganizing 

Instruction for Success in Education in Macon County. 

The suniTiary of Project ARISE-'-^ s^tes: ' « 

A survey of research on the dropout problem 
resulted in the identification of fiv^ general 
factors which appear to be related to the 
internal problems of the school in its rela- 
tionship to the dropout: 

Grade level placement two or more years 

below average for grade ... . " 

Consistent failure to adhieve in school- 

works ^ ' _ _ _ _ \_ 

'Reading achievement level tv;o or more years 

below the grade placement norm 

-Absent: in excess of nine days per year 

- Currently failing in two oErmore courses 

The research does not isolate any of these 
factors as being the reason for dropping out 
of school but shows a high degree of relation- 
ships between the existence of the factors among ^ 
those who. do drop out. Among the target popula- r_-: 
tion of this proposal a sample demonstrated the 
exiS(tence of at least one of these five charac- 
, teristics as beihg observable by the teachers 
witli those students. • 

' * ». ■ * 

Project OUTPsLACII-'-'' was a federal program which had 

as its |:arget area Sheridan School District Number Two, 

Sheridan, Colorado. Minority group members were proposed 



ILia. , p. 4 . 

17 

Ibid.> p. 13. 
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of Chicano, black, and i American Indian, and constituted 

-IS 

30 per cent of the school age populafcidn;,' The dropouts 

in Sheridan focused 'the tragic criticisms of the public 

school, bu,t the project seemed to have achieved magnificent 

results. A suromary of the feelings of the dropouts and 

the 'results of the program is as follows: 

Sheridan has good traditional schools which 
focus on general education and college-bound 

* students.. For the. potential- dropout, howeverv 
the schools are perceived as irrelevant, non- 
caring, authoritarian, i,vipersonal, and too 
strenuous. Dre*»pouts have, indicated that they 
feel alienated by the "traditional academically 
centered routine, behavior and dress codes, 
lost human values, lack of teacher belief in 

, the student's ability to learn, and the absence 
of faculty-student trust. 

* Project OUTREACIi is providing innovative, 
relevant programs which reach and hold poten-*" 
tial dropouts. In 19 71-72, the first school^ 
year of operation Pro jec/t 0UTIU2ACiI evaluation 
results shov; that the dropbut rate for the 
target high school decreased from 15 to 5 per 
cent. Also significant is a decrease .in the 
absentee rate for all students, grades 7-12 
from 11 per cent in 1970-71 to -7 per cent in 
1971-72, the reduction in "b" and !'F** grades 
from 51 per cent in*. 1970-71 to 17 per cent in o 
1971-72 > and the marked improvement in student 
attitudes toward school, authority, and their 
environment. 

• , ■ '■ *• 

This Nova participant has merely selected from a few ' 

of the many sources which have been examined in this 

rcyiew. Disppointment resulted from receiving little 



information on the dropout frora the Georgia State Depart- 
nieijjt of Education. Apparently, the Depavrtment has 
tightened up .on the release of such r information in light 
of recent laws or other reasons. 

V * 

The- major authorities are in agreement on the causes 
of the dropout, the treatment, and retention. Dropout 
prevention' in a school the size of Spalding Junior High, , 
Unit*I v/ould require the full time of seve^-al skilled 
and sympathetic teachers. 



CONCEPTUALIZING A SOLUTION 

To attack this problem it was realized that before' 
any "treatment could be applied for the unhappy, dissatisfied 
or failing student, he would first have to be identified as 
"at potential dropout. A process of identif ication^was discussed 
with the faculty, counselors, and assistant principal on the school level, 
and the supervisor of instruction and curriculum director o,f the central 
office staff. ' 

'The plan used in an attempt to identify potential dropouts 
was as fojilows: 

K To consult with the principals and counselors . 
in the eighth grade school concerning students 
with dropout-prone characteristics. 

. 2. To identify all over-age students and attempt 
to find out if the over-age students have a.. 

greater' dropout rate, 

^ — ' 

3. To study test scores to determine if low achievers 

' . * ' ' " — 

and non-achievers have a tendency to drop out, 

4. To study teacher grades to determine if there 
is a re'iatioriship between the dropout rate and 
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ability as measured by test scores • 

5. To study the effect of j.rregular attendance 
and frequent tardiness on dropout-prorie 
students • * 

6. To determine vhy there is non-participation ixx 
extra-curricular activities. 

7. To locate those children with serious physical 
or emotional handicaps, 

8. To locate frequent disciplinary problems. 

9. To attempt to determine why there is consistent 
' failure'' to achieve in re'g^ work. 

Several meetings were held between the principals 
and counselors of the jbwo. schools to discuss, and study 
the problem student before coming to the ninth grade. 

As a result of these meetings, plus hours of study 
with individual records during the months of July and 
August, a list of potential dropouts was made.* This 
list of stiadents was given to the sch;eduling pommittee. 
This committee was given the task of steering the 
potential dropouts into courses-'Such as Industrial Arts ^ 
Basic M^th and English, and Business Education. Each 
of these students was called in for a conference with 
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the counselor to discuss what he had chosen and what the' 
pjoinnittee .thought best suited for him/her. 

*The list of potential dropouts was also given to 
all teachers. Teachers were asked to Jceep a close vJatch 
on the progress or lack of progress ojf these students ' 
and report -o the principal* any unusual changes in 
behavior, attitude,, or study Ixcibits, \ 
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IDENTIFICATION OF TUE POTENTIAL DROPOUT 

VThen the process of identifying the potential dropout 
in the ninth grade of Spalding Junior Iligh, Uait I was 
completed^ a list of 95 ncunes appeared. This was equal 
to 11.61 per-^ cent of the total enrollment of 818 and was 
seeirdngly an unreasonable forecast by the participant and 
his co-v;orkers. As a result another meeting v 3 held to 
further scrutinize each of: ttie potential dro]pouts' school, 
records-. This yearns ninth grade class was fomifd to have 
many'lov; and non-achievers. 

Many reasons were given for this particular class 
having such a large nuirber 'of low achievers and non-^ 
achievers., ' The most frequently used reason was the fact 
that this class was the first class fully integrated in 
1970. This experience is thought to be responsible for 
many of - the students^ frustrations . ^Ai:- any rate; after — 
discussing and studying the records of the large number 
of potential dropouts, the list was not reduced. 

There has been a tremendous amount of -literature 
written on the identification of the dropout^ but no one 
seems to have found a sure , m^^t^^od of dropout prevention. 
These varj^/idely on how and v;hen a potential dropout can 
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be identified. Schrieber reconmended in his study on 

school dropouts in 1964 that identification begin as early 
as the primary grades. The symptoms of the dropout are 
- easily detected by a person who has spent a number of years 
in educational work; however, many methods have been de- 
veloped for this purpose wnich range from teacher reconmendatiohs 
to check lists, and standardized instruments. 

The treatment of the potential dropout in Spalding 

r t 

Junior High, Unit I was foremost in this participant's mind. 
Information on the subject of what to'do with the dropout once 
he is identified is very scarce. Many authorities have recognized 
the problem and made general suggestions as to how it might be 
solved, but there are few specific methods or techniques known. 

•Our n\ain concern was to attempt to diagnose the dropout 

t ^ ^ ^_ _ 

problem areas in which we were most capable of doing an indepth 
Job. The problem areas considered were curriculu, vocational, 
academic education 'program; vocational technical traiaing; peer group 
co^unseling; and . ^ . 
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Daniel Schrieber. Guidance arid the School Dropout , V/ashington: 
National Education Association, 1964. 
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individual and family counseling, \ 

In previous years students v;ere given a choice of* 
courses to be offered the following year.. and asked to 
select those sul»jects they wanted to study. .These courses 
would run for the full year^ or the semester system ar we 
"referred to it. If the student failed riOnfeh after r.ionth^ 
he was continued in the class for the entire school year, 
b'^ny students became restless, ^disinterested, and even- 
tually discipline prob'lcras. Many students simply walked 
away. 

In 1974-1975 the quarter system was begun. " I^ew 
tea9her-made cource guides were developed and used. This 
system helps in working out a schedule for the student 
who is having trouble by scheduling shoj^ter time periods 
in each class. Thus the lov; interest level -student has 
the choice of the quarter he wishes to study a particular 
subject, 

The curriculuia has also allowed most of the potential 
dropouts some measure of success. 

The Grif fin-Spalding County School System is generous 
in that it provides each of its schools with a principal 

29 



for 12 r.ontrhs with a full-^tiir.e secretary/ assistant 
principal/ and counselor. The additional time allov/ed 
a Gorapletc study of students' records in order to solve ^ 
man y pr obleiris encountered as a part of . this pract icuin, 

The records of all ninth grade students were sent 
to the junior high .school unit oh July 1, 1975. They 
were iirjucdiately divided among the counselors and 
principal for study. All records, after being reviev/ed, 
were categorized into four groups according to student 
grades: (1) grade average Of A, (2) grade average of 3 
or higher. (3) grade average of C or higher, and (4) 
grade average D or below. Within each group birthdatei: 
were checked to see if they had progressed at tne proper 
age-grade level. Both overhand under achievers were 
^grouped for extremes on either side of the grading scale. 
The interpretation of the test scores' indicated low 
achievers were usually, potential dropouts. 

Neither the teachers' nor the participant was jpleased 
with the referral forr.is used during 1974-1975, Teachers 
complained that it took too rauch of their time to put in 
writing the problems facing the student involved. A • 
promise was. made to the faculty that efforts would be made 
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to develop or, secure a better way of reporting to the 
principal, aissistant principal, or counselor inf ormajtion - 
needed or an effective conference and to relieve the 
teacher of v/ritten detailed information. 



A search was made of available literature for v/ays 
which teachers communicate and interact after using 
referral forms. After gathering a number of formats, 
the faculty endorsed the foim in Figure 1 v;hich was 
developed by the New York Holding Power Project of 1956 
with some modification. (See Figure 1) 

When the teacher completes this referral form, it 
is directed to the proper person for a conference with 
the Student, After studying the teacher referral, the 
conference is held. If it 'is believed that more could be 
accomplished with a follow-up conference with the parents^ 

such a conference is arranged as soon as possible, The 

referring teacher is then notified of the cpnference 
results and steps taken, 

A. V/liat the Student Thinks " 

To effectively carry out this Practicuni has required 
a great amount of meeting, €alking, and listening. Many 
people have been confronted and asked: Wha.t do you think 
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TEACHER FiFEl^.K-. 



To: Principals 



Asst. Prin. 
'tlounselor 



Student Name 



Based on observation "^an.: parties patiior. i;; classroom 
work, this student could bencriw ircr. 'a coiiicci^rice vith ^ 
you regarr ing areas checked. 



_Always tired 

_Appear's Anemic 

_Does very little v;o' . clc: 

jOften late to clasi^ . 

"Absent frequently 

^Seeks attention of :;t.i::i; 

^Disrespectful to teuci.e: 

^I^^'ever has material ^or v*or^ 

jOpen disrespect for fj:vr.irui> 

"others — Explain 
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would help to keep rcore children in school? This has 
included students, parents, business men, and profes- 
sionals, other than .teachers. The following is a lis,t 
of .comraents as written .by a group of students, in an 



accelerated Lnglish class: 

(1) More days of dress-up in schools. And have 
an annual' track and field day, softball game 
between faculty and students. Scliools right 

• now don^t have enough activity days to keep 
students satisfied or interested. VThen 
principals take' av/ay privileges the rate goes 
up. an example is:' Our hone room had perfect 
attendance a lot before the lunch was changed. 
Now we hardly ever have it. 

(2) One thing that could be done is let the ones 
that want to drop- out drop out, but don't let 
them get a job. Tell 'em you have to be 16 , 
and ha've finished higli school. 

Ik 

(3) To keep lower the drop-out rate, teachers 
should make the classes- more interesting. 
Students should only pick the coutses that 
might interest some. Wot just take a course 
because a friend is taking it. Also, the 

' school fcel§ like a .prison'. ^v;ho Acants to go 
/ to a place, day after day where the sickening 
green walls malie you sleepy, and the classes , 

...are boring., . .'and.. th.ere/.s...JiQ.t.^cy.ea-.^^^ — — — ! 

bathroom around. 4 

To reduce the dropout rate, 'I suggest .that 
old-fashioned, reactionary ideas should be 
tossed out of the school system. Stu<:5ents > 
look for nev; ideas anu^ concepts today. 

I think that the drop-out rate cannct really 
be improved by the teachers and counselors 
doingi anything more. They already ^do their 
ver^^best. It's up to the students. If only 



(4) 



(5) 
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- everyone knev/ v/hat a good; education Pieans . 
A better, job. You can really make everi'one 
prouder of you when you work harder to make 
•the iiiost of your life. You^v/ill always be 
happier if you're not lazy about getting an- 
education,. God has given us life and t^e 
didn't rr.ean for us to throw it away. 

TGT 1 thinK~l:nat the age shouid be older tn-?'t you 
have to stay in school through high school 
ages. * And that the school in grades one 
through six should have harder discipline. 

(7) In order to decrease the drop-out rate, ^ 
school raust be made challenging. This 

school, and other schools too, are • run like 
prison canips. 'More people would want to 
come to school if there could be field trips, 
contests, clubs , > etc. Many students would 
stay in school to work on after' school' clubs 
, such as a math team, or newspaper' (a rea,l one)., ' ' 
an annual (not a journalism coarse) , a French 
club, (or any* language club) ♦ School isn'T 
boring, but prison isl i 1 

(8) I think that; you could reduce tlie drop-cut 
rate by going on a pass or fail system. Some. 

' might pass, but they still get borr»/J and they 
drop out. 

(9) I believe one thirik tliat could be done. i*:-i, 
several people like to go off campus at lunch 
and come back; why can't we? They get' caught 

_ _ j^and cjje t^ suspcn^ won '^ t_ c^^ l\..^9^^^^ ^ 

' ^"^Ifhihk that c^'ultl'help sbi^ic, I tirink.* K ^ " '^^^ 

after school tliey like to leave ca'-y'^s and 
borae back, whicli we pan' t do. . 

(10) Nothing can be done about the drop-out rate 
because each person has a right to do what 
..he wants to do when he gets old enough. 
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B. ' What the Teacher Thinks , . * \ 

The following are some coironents of our teachers:.. 

(1) Smaller schools v;ith more individual attention 
would help the poorer student feel like: a: ^ 
significant part of the school and would r^^ 
more individual attention/ Also, vocational 
~school^~afte"r eig 

acadeiaically inclined, I think, would help ^ 
. - great deal, 

(2) One of the major problems facing the Amc'rican . 
- educator is the problem of the/iarge number of 

young students v/ho fail to cichieve as a student 
and, therefore, drop out of school hoping -to 
find a place where each 'might find achiever^ent • 
Therefore, to keep, the student from potentially 
becoming a dropout, he should be guided into an 
area with -which he might achieve v;hiie in school, 
This might be done through *more emphases placed 
^on vocational training at the ninth grade level, 

(3) ' Parent-teacher-administration-student counseling 

would be helpful. What you have been doing ' . 
here — calling in the parents' — is good,.' So many 
times the parents don' t realize exactly what is 
happening. Some parents aren* t^'interested in 
^ the child or his education, Soiae are, but have 

no idea what to. do. They neetj ,gui'dance..- But , 
how do you get these parents? Forced to come 
in? .We need to insist that there be more parent 
participation. Also, this needs to be started • 
.™ earlier^ than juni^^ _ 

(4) . a, A restudy should be made of state and local 

regulations relating to required, time of- 
ins'truction, as well as compulsory school 
age law. 

b, . An adult-education program, should be estab- 

^ lished for parents of students v/ho are 
' potential dropouts^ as an attemipt to assist 
the parents in understanding the educational 
problems of theiy children, 

c. Labor, management, and school officials 
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should study and develop realistic prograircS 
for youth v/ho must v;orkj yet shouljd continue 
with their educational program, - 



\ihat the Parents Think 
Most parents have a standard comment: ."For some 



reason my son/daughter does/does not like school because 
^ he/she is not learning anything," or "Ky son/daughter just 
didn't want to go" to school." Many'would say that we need 
more cooperation* between the school officials and parents. 

When this participant had talked to so many people 
:in regard to school ho-lding ppwer and the dropout problem, 
it was conceived that if anything can be done in regards 
to potential dropouts it, will have to be largely the 
responsibility of the school faculty' a'nd related agencies 

A special meeting of the Unit i 'faculty was called 
to discuss the conclusions held by the principal, assistant 
■;^grincj.pal, and counselors. . Surprisingly, faculty men±)ers . 
concurred and in essence asked the principal to tell the^n 
what they could do to help. 



. ' With the team^approach in mind and with the help of 
the counselors and assistant principal , the lines of 
responsibility were -decided upon as demonstrated in 



\ 
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n:gxxrre-2-, — -{•S-ee-Fingure--^)-7-TlTi-s~o"rg^"nxratiwa1^^ 
has proven invaluable. 

D, Discipline and the Dropout /' 

The word" discipline h'&s been foreinost in the minds 
'of . school boards and school administrators. since the. ' 
origanization of the early schools/ of the nation. It has 
been thought to be a necessity for schools to enforce 
discipline, have set rules and regulations as to how a 
student must dress, act, and stVidy before he can learn. 
This is probably the greatest cause of dropo'uts from all 
educational institutions throughout the world. 

Psychology has taught us that it is only natural fo 

* *• ■ 

a person to rebel against things he does not like. Any 
set of rules, regulations, or policies developea will 
normally have some opposition; This has been evidenced 
by the large niimber of court cases in recent years. 

it 

.-4)extainijig...to indxviJual...xights^ ..Thei-cour4:s^...hav^-.-ruled--.. 

in most cases ^ in favor of the individual. 

Even though schools and school systems have lost 
court case after court case, stringent rules still exist 
in most junior and senior high schools. Some examples 
in the Griff in-Spalding County System are: 
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■ ' THE TEAM APPROACH 

The chart below illustrates_hojvv all school personnel contribute to the effort of keeping students 
in-sehool-thr<yugh-the-ninth-gradeV~-Tn^^ 

clearing house for referrals arid information. They also shoulder the bulk of responsibility for identifying, 
facilitating behavior change and follow-up of dropoQts and potential dropouts. 



ADMINISTRATORS 
Provide climate for innovation and movement. 

Work for relevant curriculum development. 

Referral.- 



SPECIAL EDUCATION SEIiVICES 



" CURRICULUM DIRECTORS 
Recognition of need for providing 
individual differences. 



for 



Work for relevant curriculum development. 

Provide encouragement and climate for 
innovation in instruction and instructional 
materials. 



TEACHERS 

ogress Reports 

dividual Attention & Instruction 

efttification & Referral 

JCOgnition of Individual Differ,ences 



COUNSELOR 

Diagnosis^ 
Referral 

Group and Individual Counseling 
Parent Conferences * 
Progress Reports 
Information 
Orientation ■ ^ 



VISITING TEACHER 
tient parents to the importance of school 
id to offerings available there. 

npress parents with the importance of. 
ositive reinforcement for child. 

elp parent and child feel a part of and to 
?come involved in the community. 



Identification 
In-Service Artivities 
(Parent? & Teachers) 

PRINCIPAL 



COMMUNITY SERVIGF 
Family and Children Services 

"VocatioTial-Rehabiiitation— 

Churches ' 
Community Clubs 



SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 
Referral, Diagnosis 



SCHOOL IIEALTJI SERVICES 
Referral, Diagnosis 
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IJc^tudeat lis -permittea~.to smoke- anywhere on the 
school premises. If he is caught by a systepi ' 
employee , he is subject tO' punishment ranging from 
detentipn hall to suspension. V 

No student can pass a course of study if he is 

absent more than five days without a written notice 
from a doctor that he v/as too sick to attend schools 



No student is permitted to go barefooted on the' 
school premises. If caught doing so, he must, remain 
in the office until parents can bring him shoes. 

Rules of this nature irritate teenage students to 
the degree that they become determined to break them 
regardless of 'outcome or consequence . 

When 'the rules are broken within the school, it 
becomes the responsibility of the principal or the 
assistant principal to discipline the student. Regaird- 
less of how fair and impartial the principal may be, he 
is a loser. If he hands out harsh puhishm.ent either with 
the paddle, de-tention hall, extra work, or suspension, 
he has made an^enemy out of ^he student and his parents. 
If he counsels :y;ith the student to try to -reach an' * . 
understanaing, the teachers rebel because h/T is too easy: 
Some teachers then refuse to do their jobs "fetter to 
avoid ftiture problems and as a result, al,l control^ is 
lost and the principal- is some.tines fired because he is* 
labeled as a poor disciplinarian. * . 



'\- Spalding Junior High, Unit I is no . exception as far 
as rules and regulations are concerned/. Discipline is ^a 
big probleih. Most of the problems axe caused by those 
students identified previously as potential dropouts . \ 
Each day about 25 students are sent to the of fice by \ 
teachers to be .^disciplined, Fdr piirposes . here the 
discipline problems are 'categorized into .three groups: 
rV^ These "problems, consist: prim^irily of little 

things that arc against someone 's rules, "Such 
as: chewing gum> combing hair, tardy to class, > 
no pencil or paper, no book, talking back to 
the teache^r, refusicfg to take a test, talking; 
' ' ^"tc, " ^ • ^ — . • \; ■ 

II. The major, problems that' call for expulsion for 
at least one year have.grovm by leaps until it 
is almost impossible to retain a l^rge number 
of students in school. These of fenses include: 
the use of drugs , alcohpl, fornication, ^abusing 
teachers, destruction of property, intentional 
disruption of . classejs , inciting riots", and> in 
general, the breaking of stkte laws. These 
/ ' of fenders ^are also among the potential dropouts 

who become ''putouts.!' . ' ^ 
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III. The ninth grade is the grade where most students 
reach their sixteenth birthday. This means in 
Georgia that they can no longer be made to attend 
school. Many students who have not tasted too 
li.uch success look forward to this occasion. #They 
becone eligible for the labor irarket% and are 
able tc get a driver's license* 

Four actual problems that have occurred while this 
Practicuiu was being- developed arc illustrat^^d below: 

1. Hooscvelt has been in the office on, several 
occasions for stealing and willfully destroying 
property belonging to other persomi. lie has been 
suspended, spanked, _Jpep<^ in detention, couriscled, 
and dical! t with in several different wa^f^:^ to try 
to correct this situation. On Friday, March 12, 
Hooscvelt got a pair of scissors and cut another 
student's sweater right down the back; Roosevelt 
was suspended and may. return to school only with 

^ permission of the Board of Education* 

2, Orn 'xhmrsday, January .22, during the lunch break, * 
Rcnce, was brought ir*to the office by two teachers 
for not going to the assigned area during Uic 
lunch.- Rcnec was resisting, cursing, and iJefying 

41 
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anything the teachers requested or directed her 
to do. Renee was suspended from school, to be 
re-admitted only after her parents appeared with 
her before either the Board of Education or 
appointed representatives of the Board. 

On Tuesday, January 21^ Hcnee came to school and 
requested re-adn ission through a conference with 
the principal and assistant principal. Renee 
had not infonncd her parents of her suspension 
and would nl)t do so because her mother and father 
were separating and both blaruod Renee for their 
own failures. \ 

Renee was re- admit tec to school - on ..probation, and 
performed very well prior to her moving out of 
the county. 

On Friday, January 31, two students arrived at 
school at 9:15 a.m. and asked for tardy passes 
from the school secretary • She directed the two 
boys to the assistant principal so they could 
give him their reason for coning to school so 
late. * . 
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llie assistant prinQipal detocted the smell of 
alcohol when ho was in conference with the two 
boys. Kenny and Randy were confronted vvith the 
question^ "What have you fellas been drinking?'* 
Their reply was negative and both denied drinking 
any alcoholic bcveragesi* The' principal, a 
teacher, and another scliool eiriployce were sura- 
Hioned and all school eroployees also sraelled 
alcohol. Kenny and Randy still denied the charge 
of urin]:ing alcoholic beverages. A city policeruan 
qu^alifiod to aor.iinister the' alcohol breath test 
was called and he cane to the school, adndnistered 
the breath teat and advised all school employees 
that alcohol was present on both Kenny and 
I\andy's brcatSi. • ucth xlcnny and Kandy are suspended 
pending the evidence gathered by the breath te^t. 

both Kandy and Kenny have been transferred to 
the Opportunity for Learning Center to conpletc 
their requirements for ninth grade classes. 
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lirian was found insiue a dark storage clost?E' 
(locked fror.i the inside) in what appeared to be 
a daze of some sort. Brian was brought to the 
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office by the assistant principal who suspected . 
that Brian was under the influence of son;e drug 
or alcohol. The assistant principal s;potted a 
^leather pouch inside the waistband of Brian's * 
trousers -and asked for it* Brian gave it to^ the 
assis-tant principal and it was found to contain 
a r,arijuana cigarette. 

^ . \. 

Brian was suspended frora school and given the 
privilege of going to the Opportunity for Learning 
Center to corr.pletc requirements for ninth grade 
classes, 

These problcius are typical among tlie potential dropout. 

They are referred to* by many educators as pre-delinquents 

and usually fall into one or more of the categories 

discovered by Larson and Karpas^^ in their study of 

secondar^i'^ school discipline. They concluded that the 

school could do little or nothing with the student wiio 

fallf> into specific categories. They found from their 

study the following facts: . 

1. Continued and ujiiversal lack of application 
in most or all subjects. 



i;nute G. Larson and R. Karpas, Hffqctive Secondary 
School Discipline , Lnglcvood*' Cliffs , li. J.: Prentice 
hall, VJbi, p. 170.^ 
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- 2. General agreement anong a student/ s t^cachers. 
that t>>.ey can do nothing for him. 

3. Coi?;^^±Q\\AQlfi and obvious bad influence. 

4. ContixtgcG arid frequent truancy. 

5. Iiiv^ility of the counselor to coniaunicate 
bevoauso of cynicism or lack of responsive- 
ness; of the student. 

6. -Constant evasiveness and lying. 

7. Extrerae and obvious symptorus of mental 
disorder. 

An abnormal pre-occupation v/ith sex. 

Even though many different kinds of schools and 
hundreds of agencies have been established since 1963 to 
jwork v/ith students of this caliber, the public schools 
have not been relieved of the pre-delinquents and must 
continue to attempt to save them. 

This partiQlpant has recently completed a series 
o£ 58 conferences with parents and identified potential 



dropouts. All of these students had failed their 
academic studies^ without exception, for two full 
quarters. 

The parents of these Students were asked to come to 
the school within ^a three day period to discuss the work 
of tiicir child and to reviev; all of his/her records:* 
Each parent was welcor.;cd to the school, and apprccialfion 
given to tiiem for their tirae and interest. ^ The first 
part of the review centered around the student's graces, 



his attendance at school, the number ^of credits earned, 
ar*d required credits necessary to go to the tenth grade. 

Of the 58 conferences, only one parent took his sdn 
^out of school. 'Another parent questioned Uie fairness 
of the. school and .its teachers. In this particular case 
it was discovered that the student had changed the grades 
on her report slips fron F's to A's. The mother was 
furious. 

This particii^ant is confident that ''these conferences 
will save most of these students who otJierwise would have 
dropped out at the end of this school yctar or sooner. 
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, MECHANICS OF THE PRACTICbM '■ 

, When teachers were given the names of tixe potential 
dropout, care was taken to explain to them that under no 
circumstances were they to reveal the namea of selected 
•students. Instructions were also given in methods of » * ^ 
referring the potential dropout to , the principal, assis t- 
ant principal, and counselor. No mention of treatment 
was , discussed with the faculty. 

The first step considered to be most important for 
the immediate problem was ^ that of scheduling classes most> 
suitable for the student's needs. Most of the needs of 
the potential dropouts were discussed in the identifying 
process. They v/ere notably weak in the areas of basic 
skills, therefore, it became apparent that most would be 
placed in basic classes. This, of necessity, placed them, 
in groups of their own peers where they could realize 
some s^iccess. 

The alternatives available were: the Coordinated 
Vocational Academic Education. Program (CVAK) , the regular 

school program, and the alternative school program. 

'i 
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The CVAL Program 

"The Coordinated Vocational Academic Education Program 
serves those students 14 years of age and older v.'hose 
learning styles differ markedly from the college bound 
student. . .. . * 

The program is designed as an interdisciplinary . 
approach wliere students are blo\:k scheduled (scheduled in 
a group) in order for each curricular area to be taught 
in relationship to what the student is doing in tlie 
classroom or on the job. # 

The Math, English, Home Economics, and Industrial 
Arts teachers constitute a' team that meets with the CVAE . 
Coordinator weekly to coordinate their particular 



disciplines with the occupations or jobs in which the 
students are engaged. 

Students who enter the CVAE Prcgraift are assisted in 
finding jobs, .The younger students (14 and 15 year olds) 
are usually placed in jobs within the school systei;} until 
they can demonstrate a level of maturity needed to holcl 
jobs in private businesses. 

Students receive quarter hour credit for successful 
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completion of work assignments'. Financial assistance is 
available through- the V.'ork Study Program where the 
student is paid the ninimun wage for. v;or>cing . Funds for 
' this prograr.i are provided on an SO per cent state and 
2J3 per cent local funding basis. ^ - 

Classroorri activities in the CV/vK Program include 
guest cpeakers, resource people, films and filmstrips, 
occupational kits, etc. There are other activities such 
^ as role playing, simulation gaiiies, and group discussions. 
Tlie dignity and importance of all occupations are stressed 
in these activities. 

A Flexible Curriculum 

— -- . - « 

The quarter plan of instruction in use in Spalding 
Junior high gives enough flexibility to allow the 
sclieduling of tne non-achievers and slow learners as 
well as the average or above student. The curriculuivi is 
dcsiyneu to allow the teacher to i^repare and teaca on 
the level needed for a particular class. This practice 
has been extremely helpful this year, v;hen cver^^ effort 
has been and is being made to, save ruore students. 

The , use of the quarter plan of instruction in the 
Griff in-L'palding County School .System is a result' of an 

40 



extensive study by the adnunistration and staff of the^ 
schools in an attempt to determine what was educationally^ 
sound for its students. . The system v/as faced each year 
v;ith a'' high dropout rate, high retention rate, and a 
dissatisfied public with its graduates. Since the 
iiiiplementation of the new system', the 12 barriers or ♦ 
partitions have been removed for all students. Now the 
parents say the curriculum is designed for the student-s 
and not for expeuiency in the organization of the 
educational system. Tiie dropout rate in the system has 
remainea virtually stable: 2,y0 in 1972-7.3 to 3.07 in 
1974-75. @ 

It is believed that. the flexibility of the course 
of study or curriculum in allowing this school to place 
students in a class with other students who need the 
same educational experience is a vital organ of the 
treatment of* the potential dropout and enables him to 
become a good citizen in his cona.iunity. 

Scl)ool-Fan;ily Relationship 

The family is 'one of the most frequently occurring 
negative factors common to iaentified dropouts. The 
student prone to failure usually comes from a home that 
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is failure oriented. He has heard nothing but bad news, 
fussing, quarreling, and fighting. Many of the students 
at Spalding Junior high are no exception. The county 
is in large part a bedroom area for Metropolitan Atlanta 
workers, a h^iue for industrial sliift workers, and a few 
farmers. 

Divorce rates are very high, causing many students 
to have broken homes. Payments from the Departr.^ent of 
Family and Children's Service are among the -highest in 
the state.: Employment for teenagers is all but nil, and 
recreation facilities ar'e limTted. Tiiese are a few of 
the problems that the school must overcome. 

^ At Spalding Junior High efforts have been Kiade to 

educate the pa rts of Lhex p uni i ibil l' ty to t he sclicol — 

and the school's responsibi ^.i ty to them. This year two 
days'havo been set aside as parent visitation days. On 

\^ these days all teachers reported to v?ork as usual and 
stayea until eight o^ clock at night. All parents were 
sent letters of invi^tation to their respective schools 

* for conferences '^it\} any professional staff mcrober with 
whom they wished to talk. During these two days over 
GOO parents came for conferences:. • Parents v;ere also 

51 
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encouraged to corr.e at any time they felt a conference 
would be-' beneficial to them or their child. In addition 
to the special conference days and teacher-parent 
conferences, th*^ principal/ assistant principal , and 
counselors have held over 500 conferences v/ith parents* 
and students. ' ' • 

-In all conferences atten;pts have been made to make 

the parent appreciate, his in;portance to the school. 

Things discussed v/ere: 'parents^ concern about the 

student's progress, his suggestions toward changes that 

would benefit the students, and most of all that his 

help was not only needed but necessary if the school was 

« 

to continue to carry on a meaningful education program. 



"Tittenipts have been ir.aae to" 



adopt many of the policies 



founa helpful in other locationsj in the prevention of 
dropouts, such as explained by Ijatricia Se^xton^° in her 
article on ^'LtlUcation and Incomd" which states: 



One way the principal can combat the dropout 
problem is by the re-education of parents to 
the significance of the fact that education 
is important and a "must" in our highly tech-^ 
nical society. Dropout-prone students are 
often the result of unintfcrcstcd parents — 
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Patricia Sexton, Education and Income , 24ew York: Viking 



Press, 1961, p. 10^9. 
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parents who do not seem to care if the child 
attends school, learns, ^or attains success.. 
Moreover, n.any lovz-incoiae parents $re f.earful 
of the sci'iool. , ' ' ' # 



As Sexton\ further explains; " • 

^ In school, they are likely to feel more 

ill-at-ease than . elsewhere . In this setting, 
where memories of past expqriences are 
usually less than pleasant, they are likely 

; to feel uncomfortable ana self-conscious 
^ about their dress and 'the v;ay'they talk and 
their general behavior. Uhat is more, 
lacking confidence in themselves ana remem- 
bering their .own school days, they ofte'n 
fear that^ if they visit the school, the 
teacher v;ill scold themi or criticize their ^ 

• chilaren' s'^behavior as teachers once qriti*- 
cized their own. This fear is sometimes 
unfounded, but not alv;ays. Icaclxers . 
•sometimes do scold and criticise parents;' 

An articlq entitled "home-School Interaction" 
John li. Niemeyer^-^ states; . ' 

— 7iny-prrirncrii7aiT~fB'cdxf^ 

problem, would do well to consider a special 
program aimed at changing parents' attituues 
toward^the school in general* and .toward 
-education f6r their ov/.n children in parti- 
culc^r. For example, consider some of the 
following" guidelines: 

1/ Provide the parcmts with in^oCTiation 

about the students -and the school programs 
by iuproving commun'icaticn between homq 
• and school, -each may work effectively for 
the benefit of the student. 

• , " . N 

21 

John li. r;ieneyer, "iibme-School Interaction," The 
S cliool Lrd pout, ed. by Daniel SchrciLer, Washington: 
National Lducation Association/ 15)64, p. 125, 
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2. Maintain- an "open door' policy to parents. 
For this policy^ to be successful, hov/ever, 
the principal Fuust first evaluate the kinci 
of I face*' his sci'iool presents to parents . 
Too often the visiting parent enters a 
,building in v/hich she first sees a sign, 
"7\11 visitors report to the main office," 
She fi^,llov;c arrows to the office, enters,.. 
». arid sees, before her^'a long dull-nietal 

counter^ behind w^iich many busy clerks are 
• working i There is no receptionist. There 
are no nairie^ .in evidence. The parent 
stands and v;aits until someone finally 
conids anti\ asks, "V/hat is it you Want? '"^ 
To presc'n^ the right 'face' to .parents, 
. try setting up attractive reception areas 
at school e^ntrances. Use student tiOnitors 
to» greet visitors and bring* then. £o the 
principal ' S' of fiqe* Also, be sure to. 
provide a place inside the building where 
' parents can wait for their children during 
Cold v;earther, ■ • ' • ' / * ^ 

i3.. DevelO{3 after-schqol and evening prograius, 

add activities that will Vv6ke paifent'^ 
^ — participation. ,,Tp be most enticing, those 
programs slioulfl be action ones^ not 
listeiiing-Tto-sessions ..-^ ^ 

41 Begin or expand adult education programs. 
These programs should include classes that 
develop both academic skills (reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and so forth) anll^ 
homemaking skills (sewf^g/ cooking, market- 
ing, to .name just a fev/) . 

5". Use. hoii;c-sc)iool coordinators. These may 
/ bev^ither professional or nonprofessional^ 
personnel. In either case, they can be * " 
most effectiye in relaying school ^infor- 
, mation to the hor.e, helping parents to 
assist their children, and even offering 
homierr.aking advice. . I'ost ' important, they 

^ ^c6nvey to parents the school's interest, 

as well as add a persono/i touch that is' apt 
to be, lost in an efficient school routine./ 
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^ The Griffin-Spaiding County School Systen has only 

one larcjc high scliool of approxiir.ately 2000 si:udents. 

It bGconies very easy for the ^:^^tiidrawn student to 

becoLie dissatisfied and leave Ltefore he learns his v;ay 

around the cainpus, .or the ai<?vcipline' prone student to 

be suspended or expelled Lefgre he learns the rules 

\ . • ' \ 

and regulations of the high school. 

^ ■* ' • ' 

In Spalding Junior High, Unit I ruch tin:e is spent 
by all teachers in orientation before the students 
leave for higli school. 

This year perinission was requested to register all 
students for the tenth grade on the carapus of Spalding 
Junior High, Lnit I and transport the students to the 
high school for a v;alk- through pf their classes with 
teachers and the counselor they kncv:. This pcrrriission 
was granted. 

, , As a vFGSult the students v;erc assigned to areas; 
v/hcre it is believed tliey Vvill survive. It will enable 
tlieni to becorie acquainted *with new teachers and counselo 
before another registration. 
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Heantine the counselors^ principal, and assistant 

principal v/ill continue to aid and advise v;here possible. 

**■ ' . *■ 

The Repeaters . * . , . 

Students repeating a grade harye al\M^ays been a 
problem. Kost are always ' identified a& potential dropouts. 
The treatment of this group becon.es a tenacious job for 

the j^rincippl and counselor. If school officials neglect 

' ■ '" \ ^ 

or atterapt to force or harass theiit in efforts to get luore 

effort from then;, they walk off ana are gone forever. 



At Spfjalding Junior nigh a special arrangetiiont has 
been adoptiid.for this group. It is called ainong counselors 



and principals as the "common sense" plan. 

When it!, is discovere'd that a student has not passed 
enough hours \to go to the tenth gradev he is asked to coiue 
in. for a review of Ais record. At this tiir.e his course 



grades are di3cussod| in all areas of study. For ins,tance, 
if it is foundVthat a student lacks 20 hours having a 
sufficient nunibW to be promoted/ and at the same tiiric it 
is discovered' that he makes passing grades in certain 
areas, he is given the oppprtunity of taking all 20 hours 
in the areas he likes best and has found success. This 
usually is an inrjpiration to tJie student, he stays in 
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.school longer, and in most, cases will find himself in 
one quarter and "continue in school. . . _ 

Hxtra-Curricular /ictivities 

Most schools have a policy which forbids low 
achieving students to participate in extra^-curricular 
activiticiv sucli as athletics, banc, hold' office positions 
in, clubs, or participate in organizations representing 
the school. S|..alding Junior High does not participate in 
inter-scholastic competition, therefore, these restrictions 
are removed allowing all students to participate in all- 
activities . 

It is believed that athletics, music, an<l other 
spbcial activities have been the factor respoi.Hible for 
saying many students. 

r 

In the area of special education the students are 
integrated 'into physical education classes, hcmemaking, 
business educcition, and. industrial arts. The interest of 
this group has ir»;proved tremendously and only, one Jjoy has 
V7ithdrav;n during the year as opposed to eight last year. 

In addition to the extra privileges of participation, 
home visits arc made monthly by a teacher of one of these 
groups. 

57. 
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A lternative Schools 

One of the ir:ost helpful solutions in the prevention 
of dropouts has been the establishment of a learning 
opportunity center by Griffin-Spalcling County Board of 
Education, and a cooperative plan with the Vocational-: 
Technical School. 

The establisliricnt of the - Opportunity Learning Center 
was brought about by suggestions of this participant and 
other secondary school principals v/ith strong support of 
the superintendent* Its primary' purpose v/as to accomniodate 
unwed mothers , expectant mothers, and adults 'v;ho had 
dropped out of school earlier. It began operation with 
one full time teacher; and in a short time two additioncil 
teachers were added, ht the present- time, 60, students 
under L8 years of age arc enrolled. 

- TKie .Vocational-Technical School, a djacent to the 
campus of .Spalding Junior High, will accept up to 100 
students on a part-day basis. In addition, a special 
unit has been px*o video for tlie non-^achievcr and the 
mf^ntally retarded at the insistence of this participant. 

The availability of these two alternate routes enable 
Spalding Junior iiigii to transfer older and dissatisfied 
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potential dropouts, when satisfactory to the student, 
parent, and principal. 

At the Opportunity Learning Center the student is 
perndtted to attend classes for four and ojie-half hours ^ 
per day eitiier in the morning or at, night. This allovrs 
hira to have a part-time job if he so desires. The state 
lav/s will not permit students to do this in regular public 
sclioolG unless they are enrolled in vocational traiTiing. 

During this Practicum year^ three overage mentaily 
retardeu, an4 four overage slow achievers have been 
transferred to the Vocational-Technical School. Reports 
show ti)at all are making steady prQgrcss . 

- , , ■ ' , r 

Tiiose goj.ng to the Opportunity Learning Center have 
consisted of tJire6| expectant^ mothers; three v/ho. were 
assigned by the court for., drug abuse, two assigned by 
probation officers for intoxication at school and 
continued truancy. ^ 

Others transferred v;ere prir;^arily 17 and 18 year 

olds vho v;ere happy ivith younger students and wanted to 

work part-tii-e. In essence, 23 "saves" from the cropout 
« 

colurun have been made. 
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All students who are transferred to these tv;o places 
renain under the supervision "of Sj^alding^'junior ,High / 
Unit I for the school year in which they are transferre4. 
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RESULTS OF THE PI<ACTICUM 

',: The results of th5,s Practicum have been both 
satisfactory -and frustratijag. To see a faculty and - " ^ 
parents , of ther potential dropouts so receptive to the ' 
idea of doing something to help has been very gratifying. 
• To see a stuaent leave schpol .that ^needed , help so desper- 
ately , yet could not be reached, was frustrating. Yet, 
there is son^e consolation to be able to say, "I tried." 

. There have been noticeable changes that could 
probably havd been construed as the results or U;is . 
practicun. effort, such as: (1) a reduction in the ^ 
nuraber' of students sent to the assistant principal and 
principal for disciplinary action, (2) a reduction in 
grade failures, and (3) an increase in the school 
attendance . 

^The nuni;cr of discipline cases referrea to the 
principal's office was 60 per cent of the preceding year 
<or a reduction of 4 0 per cent. There iiave been no 
pen. anent explusions; one, tv;o, and three day suspensions 
have run only 30 per cent of the total nurber of tiie 
preceding year. , . 



Due , to the practicum .effort., the teacher grades 
'have consistently improved sinCe the first grading period 
Because of the in-'.provement in the grades , the students 
ixave sliov.h more interest and r.iotivation to stay in school 
One of the 'n;6st connion characteristics of the dropout is- 
poor achievement in gradqs.. This v/as also found in the 

study of the dropout problem in Iov;a Schools by Van Dyke • 

22 ■ ' " ' ' 

and iioyt . The average daily attendance (ADA) has 

consistently run three per cent higher than the preceding 

year. - ^ 

This practicuin has brought about a careful identi 

fication of the selected students by the principals and 
counselors of the eighth and ninth grades? the class 
supervision of their teachers , the efforts n:ade- by the 
counselors to carefully schedule then in classes where 
they could perform. Close contact by sclicol officials 
with their parents has assisted the hardcore problem 
dropout in the.sclxool. 

Other good results have been the development of a 
closer working relationshijj with community agencies. 
The Mental iioalth Clinic has been n.ost helpful with a 

\ 
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Van Dyke and iioyt, op. citt / pp. 5, 12, 19. 
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nuinber, of students; the Police Departitcint has been 
cooperative v/ith us in working v/ith those v;ho were 
caught for various offenses, and the juvenile probation 
of ficqrs~have .helped with day to day supervision, 
especially v/ith the girls, 

Mdst important to this participant has been the 
stforag support given by the superintendent and board of 
education. They have been generous in their tolerance 
of repeated questions for Inf orr..ation, and extremely 
interested in finding a way to reduce the dropout rate 
in the syster... r : 
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EVALUATION . > ' 

It is this writer's contention that all objectives * 
of this practicura have been; niet either in full or to a 
degree as set forth in the practicuia p-roposal. The 
objectives v/ere as follows. 

1, To identify potential dropouts at the ' beginning of 
the school tern; . "T" ' 

. These identified students v;ere selected in the months 
of July and August^ li>75; previous to the opening of 
school. Soir;e borderl^ine students were held in abeyance 
until the beginning of the tena as to placement. 

Statistics in the principal's office show that every 
student who lias dropped out of school since Septerrier 
until the early, part of /^pril was identified^ as a potential 
dropout. Intensive measures were, taken by the school 
officials to keep these potential dropouts in school. 

2. To, set up r.-.achinery to handle the potential dropout . 

The teoin approach to the dropout problerr. was estab- 
lishe.a in tne facul y arid, has functioned Letter , than 
expected the first year in use. 

The school staff agreed at the beginning cf the tern; 

* 
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that it v;ould. Le dnsirable to schedule the potential 
dropouts in curriculuri areas in v/hich they could reap a 
measure of success aHiOng their peers. The quarter system 
plan served well the students who needed special remedial 
heip"i~n"^"thirt""tlie leveTTof ftTie' 

student. The aurainistrative staff and entire faculty 
kept in close contact with parents.- Special treatment 
was given to the repeater's. Potential dropouts were 
permitted to partiC'ipate in gxtra-curiricular activities 
even though their grades v:ere not as high as the teachers 
would have desired them to be. Alternative schools were • 
provided the hard-core potential dropouts through the 
Vocational-Technical School nearby and the Opportunity 
Learning Center. Tne Cooperative Vocational ?tcademic 
Lducational program was peridtteu to enroll up to 80 
students to further challenye them in the area of the 
World of Work. An intensive supervision and counseling 
of these -potential dropouts has taken place throughout 
the 1975-1976 year by meiobers of the school staff. 

3. To reduce the dr opout rate in Spalding Junior High, 
Unit. I froi^ excjiit pex" cent to four per cent . 

-Reaching tliis objective has been a pleasant surprise 

to the participant. Table 1 demonstrates that effort in 
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. -TABLE I ... 

A COBHISC!^' OF THE TOTAL IfmOP STUDSiiTS III Tl GRIFHN-SPAUillJG SCHOOL SYSTSI 
AIID THS STUDEITS ATTEMIIG SPALJ3IHG JR. -HIGH, UlffTjl \m DROPPED OUT FROM 

,1971-1976 . : ■ I 



■ 1971-1972 • 1972-1973 • 1973-1974 ,^ ' .1974-1975 1975-1976, 

IJo, Dropouts . ffo. Dropouts ffo, Dropouts ' | ^ » IIo, Dropouts ■ • No. Dropouts- 
Systemde Spald, I Systrfe Spaid, I Systenv/ide Spald, l' Systeindd^e Spald,- 1 Systeiiwide.' Spald.- 1 



Boys 183' 

♦ 


51 


166. 


, 51. 


154 


^9 


178 


,48 


165'> 


> ■ 28 


Girls " 126 


17 


130' 


26 


114 


.33 


139 , 


•45' 


173 


15 


TOTAL 309 


. 68 ' 


.296 


77 


268 


/82 


317 


- 93 


338 


■43 


Enrollment 10,118 


.688 ■ 


10,055 


■ 709 ■ 


10,286 


/714 


10,333 


659 


' 8,950 


f 

•818 


Percent - < , 
Dropout ' 3»06 ' 


9,88 


2,90' 


IO086 


' 2o60 


/11.43 


3.07 


14.11 


.. 3.02 


1 

5.26 



this regard was successful. 

This participant learrxecT after much research on a - 
cbunty-v;ide basis that the dropout rate at Spalding Junior^ 
High, Unit 1 from the 1971--72 to 1974-75 period*^ was even 
greater than; eight' per cent as stated in the objectives. 
In 'fact, the average of the four years preceeding the 
year under study of 11.58 per cent for the school. 
Althoi:^h this .Nova student did not succeed in reducing 
the dropout rate to four per cent, it was reduced to ^'5.26 
per cent this year from 14.11 per cent in 1974-75 which 
is a* hefty rcrduction. - ^ 

The success of the practicur; in meeting this objective 
is iDorne out by the comparison of .the Spal^Sing Junior High, 
Unit, 1 percentage of dropouts, -i.e., 9.?. 88 per cent in 
19.71-72-; 10.86 per cent in 1972-73; 11.43 per cent in - 
r973"74; afid 14.11 per'^cent in 1974-75. The dropou^^r- . 
centage.had risen' steadily each year in the past four 
years until the present year-, 19 75-76, which saw a dramatic 
downfall, in the 'percentage ot dropout rate to. p. 26 per cent 
It is interesting to note tiiat the countvrwide enfollr.ent 
for 1975-76 was 8,950, down ,frqm> the high of . the five -year' 
period of .l0, 333\in 1974-75-. ivl; the same tii^e Spalding 
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Junior iligU, Lnit^I had an enrollment fron a high of 714 
in 1973-74 to 818 in 1975-76 • The? enrollraent is not a ^ 
factor, however, regarding the percentage of aropouts. 

The (2ounty-*wide percentage of cropout rate has 
retiaincci fairly steady over ^ne five year period. Up 
until the present school yeai^ 1975-76^ the Spalding 
Junior liigh, Lnit 1 dropout rate was from three to four 
tiiAcs greater than the county-v;ide dropout rate, Liut 
this past year because of the extra efforts of many 
people the junior ;)igh scliool rate was only 2.24 per 
cent greater than the county as a whole — 3.02 per cent 
county, 5.26 per cent Spalding Junior High, Unit I. 
Does this nean the practicun efforts have been highly 
successful? Tossibly so. One this is aurc — the figures 
speak for thcruselvos. Maybe a better quality student 
entered the school this year, maybe his j^!>arents were 
raore interested in his success than former parents, 
niay}:^c the increased ecnscicntipur r.<!^s of the faculty and 
adriiinistration redoubled their cfinrts to increase school 

attcnaanco <ind "fjavc** more students. 

\ ... ■ ■ 

4. To reduce the dropout rate at Sraldint: Junior iiigh 
I nit i oQ^o\: the county avera<jc^ 

As dcr onstrated in VaLle 2 Spalding Junior **irh, Lait I 
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TABL3 II 



A'COmllSOII OP THE PERCiflTACE OF SISTfl^.IDE sniDBlfl'S mU3 
AID THE DHOPOUTS TOSHlD BY SPAIDIT. JH. HIGH 1, 1971-1976 



1 



Icar 


Percent of Students Ehrollfid 
■ 'in Spalding Jr, High, Unit I 


Percent/ of Systemde Dropouts 
i^^niched by Spalding Jr. liigh, I 

/ 


Total ihroUment 
Syateawide Spalding/ I 


1971-72 


6.80 j 

i 

I 


22.01 


10,118 


688 


1972-73 


7.05 

f 


26.01 


10,055 


709 ; 




6.94 1 


30.60 


10,286 


714 . 


197W5 


6.38 


29.34 ' 


10,333 


659 ■ 


1975-76 


■ U 

i 


1^.72 


8,950 . 


818 



I 
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enrolled approxii-^atcly ten per cent of thve systcra-wide 
enrolln^ent and furnished apprej:ir.ately 13 per cent of 
its dropouts in 1975-76. This objective v/as not fully 
reached. However, a reduction of 16 per cent \;as 
obtained over tl;e previous year, 1914-1 

Perhaps a better v;ay of illustrating the effective- 
ness of the uropout prcvcntipn prograiii at Spalding Junior 
High, Lnit I this year is to get the average dropout 
percentage for the five years under study (1971-76). 
This average of t\ic five years is 24.14 per cent which 
is aln.ost tv;ice the percentage of systein-v;ide dropouts 
furninhed l)y Spalding Junior high. Unit I this present 
year (12.72 per cent). 

5. Vo work individually witii under achievers and 

dTr>ci^.'lina jjroL^icr.r> to sec hov/ ).iauy *'saves*' can he 
xaace . 

It is evident tiiat i..uch' progress has been r:ade in 
this area; hc;;evcr, it is difficult to ri.easure just how 
many ''saves" have been luade. r<ecords have established 
on 23 transfer studcr.ts that clearly stated they vould 
quit sctiool ujiless the^r co/^lci attend either the Vocational 
Technical School or the Opisoirt unity Leariiing Center. 
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The acconpiishTients of this practicurt appear >to 
have reached r^uch farther than t \c objectives in related 
areas. Discipline cases have been drastically reduced. 
Durincj the 1974--75 school year 903 cases v;ere referred to 
the assistant principal, principal, and counselor. During 
the 1975-76 school year only 425 cases have been referred. 
Ccrjiiunity interest has increased and the realization of 
the advantages of contact v;ith parents and many other . 
slue effects that have contributed* to a good school year 
have taken place. • ^ 

•Perl;aps a liuiuan imti^rj.^st e^canple which actually 
took place v;ill illustrate the extent to whicli this 
participant and otlier neirbers of the faculty were v;i,lling 
to go in order to **5ave** students froia dropping odt. On 
three separate occasions a stu/uemt was suspended and v/as 
seen on the streets of Griffin, Georgia. Kopresentativcs 
of tiiO Juvenile Probation Office, not kno\;ing the students 
were under a short suspension, brought the students direct 
to school rather than take then. hone. Since the*^ students ' 
were actually at school, the adn.inistraticn decided to 
give tlicr) another chance and to lift the balance of 
suspension. 
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It is this participant's contention^ and the 
liti;5r -iturc bears this out* /that the ninth grade student 
is purhapri tiic mcst difficulty/student to deal with in 
the spaii of the X-12 curriculub. More attention should 
be given to students in the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades, v;ho arc having dif f iculties • Changes in curric- 
uliua and teaching niethodf; should take place. Crash 
programs should be inaugurated if at all possible to \ 
save those students who will later dropout in a higher 
grade • A constant review of the curriculum should take 
place • 

Students should be given more choice in the subjects 
they wish to study in school. Many educational author- 
ities have found in their study of this subject that most 
students would return to school if they could choose 
their subjects. 

Other reconaiiendations this participant woulu like 
to make are: 

1. ' That parents become r.iore involved with the school 

. their child attends. 

2. That teachers come to tlie realisation that the 
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school exists for the benefit of the child and 
not for the convenience of the teachers. 
3. That school officials become raorc aware that 
all students do not have the same needs. 

The efforts of this practicum proved that a dropout 
prevention progran- cah work even in a junior high school. 
This success was brought about through the efforts of 
the administration and teachers of Spalding Junior High, 
Unit I vsTorking with ninth grade students on a- one-to-one 
basis. 

» * 
It is never too late for a teacher or principal to 
show corupassicn and to let the student know that she is 
interested in the problems and needs of the individual 
student. 
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FURTJiUR APPLICATION OF THE PJRACTICUM 

Copies of the practicum will be given to the board 
of education members as well as an explanation of the 
findings and results. It is believed tliat the principl 
and practices used can be adopted in all secondari 
cchools. 

Copies of the practicum will be available to any 
school system on request. 

The practicum will be expanded and extended into 
next school year. 

Copies will be sent to the State Deptartment "of ^ 
Education for examination and study for possible 
application on a stc^tewide level. 
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